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Classic American Cookies 

The most iconic American cookie, CHOCOLATE CHIP, features a toffee-flavored base 
punctuated with semisweet chips or chunks. Chewy oats and plump raisins distinguish 
OATMEAL RAISIN cookies from other drop cookies. The SNICKERDOODLE is a variation 
of a sugar cookie leavened with cream of tartar and baking soda. PEANUT BUTTER 
cookies are distinctively marked with a crosshatch pattern. CHOCOLATE SANDWICH 
cookies are crisp on the outside with a creamy filling inside. Crackly MOLASSES cook- 
ies owe their chewy texture to their signature ingredient. Buttery JAM THUMBPRINTS 
are defined by a center indentation filled with preserves. HERMITS are usually shaped 
like thick-cut biscotti but can also be formed into round drop cookies or chewy bar 
cookies. Popular in New York City, BLACK AND WHITE cookies have a delicate crumb 
flavored with lemon extract and a contrasting glaze. To make GRAHAM CRACKERS, you 
roll out a dough, score it, and dock it with small holes to prevent any rising when baked. 




AMERICA'S 

TEST KITCHEN 

RECiP£$ THAT won K* 



America’s Test Kitchen is a very real 2,500-square-foot kitchen located just outside Boston. It is the home of Cook’s 
Illustrated and Cook’s Country magazines and the workday destination of more than three dozen test cooks, editors, 
and cookware specialists. Our mission is to test recipes until we understand how and why they work and arrive at the 
best version. We also test kitchen equipment and supermarket ingredients in search of products that offer the best 
value and performance. You can watch us work by tuning in to America’s Test Kitchen (AmericasTestKitchen.com) 
and Cook’s Country from America’s Test Kitchen (CooksCountry.com) on public television. 
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EDITORIAL 



THANKS GIVING 



T he Nun Study investigated the process of 
aging and the onset of Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease in 700 nuns from the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame. What made this study 
unusual was that in 1930 these same nuns, who 
were then in their twenties, were asked to write a 
brief autobiography setting out their reasons for 
entering the convent. The 2001 results found that 
those nuns who had expressed positive emotions 
in their 1930 write-ups, including love, hope, and 
gratitude, were much more likely to be alive and 
well 60 years later. The increase in life expectancy 
was as much as seven years. 

In the Old Testament, the Israelites complained 
about the lack of food and water in the desert, about 
the manna, and about the dangers they faced from the 
Egyptians during the Exodus. Moses warned that an 
even bigger danger would be a lack of gratitude once 
they had arrived in the Promised Land. “When you 
have eaten your fill and have built fine houses and live 
in them ... do not say to yourself, ‘My power and the 
might of my own hand have gained me this wealth.’” 
The Carter family (the famous Depression-era 
singing group who sang “Keep On the Sunny Side”) 
lived in an area of Virginia called Poor Valley where 
the ground was rocky and thin. (Next door was Rich 
Valley, which offered deep, loamy soil.) Even though 
some of their instruments were homemade — the 
harmonica was a comb with a piece of paper pulled 
tight across it — there was always music. The fiddler 
warmed up in the morning with “Pine Dreams,” 
“Soap Suds,” or “Johnny Put the Kettle On and 
We’ll All Have Tea.” For an impromptu Saturday 
night party, the furniture was carried out into the 
yard so folks would have a place to dance. 

I live part-time in the Vermont equivalent of Poor 
Valley. Many of the town’s 940 residents were born 
in their own homes. Sherman’s Country Store is all 
penny candy, hot dogs, Pabst Blue Ribbon, and toilet 
paper. The firehouse is the center of the town’s social 
life: Old Home Day carnival, chicken dinners, and bar- 
becues. Some front porches are bric-a-brac dumping 



grounds, featuring threadbare sofas 
that drip their stuffing. We still have 
a 3 00 -head working dairy farm. The 
“honey truck” is often seen going up 
and down Main Street on its way to 
spray liquid manure on a corn or hay 
field. We offer a weigh-in station for 
big game right next to the derelict gas 
pumps, which feature a sign reading, 

“Regular, $8. 30/gal” — a local joke 
that keeps tourists from stopping. 

Right up the road is Rich Valley, 
a well-known Vermont hamlet with 
a golf course, a well-stocked country store populated 
by more New Yorkers than Vermonters, antique 
stores, a half-dozen postcard-perfect inns, a summer 
stock theater, a kitchen equipment outlet, and an 
outdoors farmers’ market. 

Just last weekend, someone asked me why I live in 
Poor Valley instead of the richer town to the north. 
Our town is a pretty town, a long strip of valley with a 
high ridge of rugged Vermont mountains on one side 
and low hills running down to New York State on the 
other, but it has its rough edges, like the double-wide 
trailer just north of town with the refrigerator in the 
front yard. It’s a small town where folks volunteer at 
the drop of a hat, whether it’s for the rescue squad, 
the firehouse, or to run the French fry booth at the 
annual carnival. Yet gossip is the town’s currency. 
There is no shortage of feuds, slights, and jealousies. 
And our town is no stranger to tragedy — logging 
accidents and worse. Some residents have already 
erected their own tombstones in the cemetery by 
Main Street in public acceptance of the inevitable. 

The reason to live in such a town is gratitude. 
A hard life is balanced by the joy of life. Tragedy 
is offset by community. Anger is suppressed with 
forgiveness. Stupidity is upended with laughter. In 
Rich Valley, many are proud of their success. In Poor 
Valley, folks are proud of their town. 

Abraham Lincoln set aside a day in November to cel- 
ebrate Thanksgiving. The Civil War — “the lamentable 



strife,” in Lincoln’s words — had dev- 
astated this country, and he urged all 
citizens to pursue a course of “humble 
penitence for our national perverseness 
and disobedience,” looking to the 
Almighty Hand for the full “enjoy- 
ment of peace, harmony, tranquility 
and Union.” He reminded us that 
our well-being is not entirely of our 
own making, that our happiness and 
success cannot be entirely ascribed to 
personal industry. 

Starting with Lincoln, tales of 
Thanksgiving are, of course, stories of gratitude. A 
Mrs. Hulda Esther Thorpe remembered “one of the 
best Thanksgiving dinners we ever knew.” A family 
of prairie setders in the 1800s was sitting down to the 
Thanksgiving feast. A group of outlaws “came in silently 
and just shoved the folks back and ate up the dinner.” 
After they were gone, the “women made a big corn- 
bread and with what few things that were left, they had a 
feast.” They were all deeply thankful that they were spared. 

Sometimes, though, the best stories about 
gratitude are built around a character who is spec- 
tacularly ungrateful. A Vermont farmer had been 
married for thirty years and often compared his 
wife’s cooking with his mother’s, not in his wife’s 
favor. One Thanksgiving his wife went all out to 
prepare the perfect feast, one that would be better 
than her mother-in-law’s. The farmer sat down to the 
Thanksgiving table and ate with great relish. After he 
was done, his wife said, “Well, you seemed to like that 
meal well enough.” 

Her husband thought a bit, running the major 
items over in his mind. “‘Twas good,” he allowed at 
last. “The turkey was roasted just right and the dress- 
ing was well seasoned. The mashed potatoes were 
smooth and good. The other vegetables was done 
just the way I like them and even the pie and the 
pudding was good. But the gravy — that gravy . . . well, 
Mother’s gravy always had lumps in it!” 

Enjoy the day. Be grateful. Happy Thanksgiving! 
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Smooth Cake Frosting 

When frosting the sides of a cake, 
Antonia Chandler of Houston, 
Texas, finds that her bench scraper 
is the best tool for smoothing the 
sides. She spins the cake on a turn- 
table-style stand, holding the edge 
of the scraper steady against the 
side of the cake so that it smooths 
any uneven patches. 



Plastic Bag Space Saver 

When he’s short on storage space, 
Shawn Gagne of Los Angeles, 

Calif., uses pushpins to tack up 
cardboard boxes of zipper-lock 



bags on a wall in the pantry, where 
they’re even more accessible. 




QUICK 

TIPS 



^ COMPILED BY ANNIE PETITO ^ 




Slow-Cooker Warming Tray 

Janet McCarron of Seattle, Wash., likes to set up a station for making candy or 
decorating cookies during the holidays and has found that her slow cooker comes 
in handy as a warming tray. She places glass jars of chocolate in the vessel and pours 
in enough water to come partially up their sides, creating a warm bath, which keeps 
the chocolate warm and fluid for as long as she needs while assembling her treats. 




Cabbage “Bowls” 

When making cabbage-based recipes, like coleslaw, Bonnie Powers of Dublin, 
N.H., uses the discarded outer leaves as disposable bowls for collecting veg- 
etable peels and scraps. When she’s done prepping, she simply tosses the 
leaves into the garbage or compost. 



SEND US YOUR TIPS We will provide a complimentary one-year subscription for each tip we print. Send your tip, name, address, and 
daytime telephone number to Quick Tips, Cook’s Illustrated, P.O. Box 470589, Brookline, MA 02447, or to QuickTips@AmericasTestKitchen.com. 
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Keeping Tongs Closed 

Helen Koenig of Bernardsville, N.J., 
stores tongs that don’t have a lock 
in a 2-inch length of cardboard 
paper towel tube. One squeeze 
and the tongs slip right into their 
homemade “sleeve” for easy stor- 
age and removal. 




Breaking Up Ground Meat 

Annie Guba-Boruch of Waterbury, 
Conn., reaches for her pastry 
blender whenever she needs to cut 
cold butter or shortening into flour. 
When attempting to break up a 
batch of ground meat during cook- 
ing, she came up with another use 
for the tool. The pastry blender’s 
sharp, parallel blades easily and neat- 
ly chop meat for more even cooking. 




CHON: JOHN BURGOYNE 




Making Plastic Wrap Stick 

To help plastic wrap cling tightly to 
the rim of metal mixing bowls, Alex 
Barunas of Gilford, N.H., runs a bit of 
water around the sides of the bowl 
to give the plastic more purchase. 




Hangei^Turned-Chip-Clip 

Maryse Chevriere of San Francisco, 
Calif., recycles her unused skirt 
hangers by snapping off the pinch- 
ers to use as bag clips. 





Makeshift Freezer Shelves 

Rather than sift through her freezer to find hidden smaller items, Marsha 
Wianecki of Okemos, Mich., created shelves using plastic magazine holders. 
By arranging the holders on their sides with the openings facing forward, 
she’s able to easily see and reach their contents. 




Aluminum Foil Covers 

Robin Hamlin of Santa Barbara, Calif., saves the aluminum foil rounds that 
seal yogurt containers and reuses them to cover the cut side of fruits and 
veggies. The heavy-duty aluminum washes easily and stays put on the food 
without tearing. 



Protecting 

Stemware 

To safely transport 
fragile wine glasses 
or champagne 
flutes, Mary Wilbor 
of Glastonbury, 
Conn., covers the 
stemware bowls 
with the stretchable 
plastic netting she 
saves from pieces 
of delicate fruit 
(such as tomatoes 
and Asian pears). 
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Tea Bag in a Pinch 

When her tea ball broke, Connie 
Basset of Omaha, Neb., devised 
this clever idea for steeping the 
loose leaves: She piles them in the 
center of a disposable paper coffee 
filter, bundles it up, and fastens the 
top with a clothespin. Once she’s 
steeped her tea, she simply throws 
the “tea bag” away. 



,r 




Saving Spent Lemons 
for Zest 

Instead of tossing out her spent 
lemon halves after juicing, Susan 
Lacy of Miamisburg, Ohio, freezes 
them for zesting later. The halves 
can be easily stacked and stored in 
a zipper-lock bag, and the freezer 
firms them up for easy zesting. 




Roasted Rack of Lamb 

If you have the know-how, rack of lamb can be one of the simplest— 
and most elegant— holiday dishes you’ll ever make. 



^ BY LAN LAM ^ 




Rack of lamb is a cinch to serve since the rib bones act as built-in carving 
guides. Just slice between them to produce handsome chops. 



F or many, hosting company at 
the holidays means pulling out 
all the stops to present a center- 
piece-worthy entree. Old stand- 
bys like turkey or prime rib are great 
choices — except that they are only for 
crowds. Plus, they eat up precious time 
and energy: From salting and trussing 
to roasting, resting, and carving, it can 
take hours or even days to get them from 
supermarket to table. 

Enter rack of lamb. With elegantly 
curved rib bones attached to a long, lean 
loin, it is as grand as any beef roast or whole 
bird — but it cooks a whole lot faster and its 
small size makes it ideal for fewer guests. 

What’s more, its tenderness and delicate 
but distinctive flavor make it approachable 
for those who have not tried lamb (and may 
surprise those who think they dislike it): 

Because the loin muscle of the animal gets 
little exercise, the meat doesn’t get tough 
or develop much of a strong, gamy flavor. 

The fact that this particular cut is so lean 
also plays a role in its mild taste. (For more, 
see “The Funk Is in the Fat.”) 

Rack ’em Up 

A single rack of domestic lamb weighs 
about 2 pounds and contains seven or eight rib 
bones that arc from the loin. Traditionally, the racks 
are spiffed up via “trenching,” a process that involves 
cutting away the sinew, fat, and small bits of meat 
that cover the bones. It can be tedious work, but 
happily, butchers often take care of this so it’s easy 
to find a roast that is just about oven-ready. Given 
the small size of a single rack, I decided to cook 
two trenched racks, which would ably serve four to 
six guests. 

Since lamb fat is the primary source of the musky 
flavor that some shy away from, I trimmed the fat cap 

Shopping for Lamb: For more information on what 
to look for and why, go to Cookslllustrated.com/lamb. 



O See Lamb’s Virtues 

Video available free for 4 months 
at Cookslllustrated.com/dec 1 5 



to 14 inch. Next, I scored crosshatch marks into the 
fat and sprinkled the racks all over with kosher salt. 
Cutting slits in the fat would allow the salt to quickly 
penetrate the meat as well as help the fat render. 

With the meat ready to go, I got down to the 
business of cooking. There are a lot of recipes out 
there promising “simple but spectacular” results, 
with the usual recommendation being to roast the 
meat in a hot oven for about 30 minutes. Using this 
approach, the racks didn’t brown very well; plus, 
they were pink only at the very center — the outer 
portion was a dry, dusty gray. If I was going to 
splurge on rack of lamb, I wanted dazzling results. 
That meant rosy, juicy, and tender meat surrounded 
by a rich mahogany exterior. 

And yet, abandoning the so-called simple 
approach resulted in only minor advancements. 
Slow-roasting the racks in a more moderate oven 
meant that every bite was juicy, but this lamb wasn’t 
full-flavored because there was zero browning on 
its exterior. In the test kitchen, we often turn to 
dual- temperature techniques to achieve both great 



browning and even cooking. The question 
was, how should I apply this approach to 
rack of lamb? 

A sear- then-roast routine made sense. 
I fired up the stove and seared the racks in 
a skillet until they were good and brown, 
which took about 5 minutes per rack (and 
made a pretty good mess of my stovetop). 
I then placed the seared lamb on a wire rack 
set in a rimmed baking sheet and slipped it 
into a 250-degree oven to finish cooking. 

The racks emerged gorgeously brown 
from the pan searing, but when I carved 
them into chops, frustration set in: Because 
the loin is relatively small, all that time in 
the skillet had overcooked most of the 
meat. I cleaned up and started over, this 
time placing a roasting pan in the oven and 
heating the oven to 500 degrees. My hope 
was that the racks would rapidly brown 
when they hit the preheated pan. Then I 
could dial down the oven and let the meat 
gently finish cooking. But this was another 
disappointment: The preheated pan wasn’t 
hot enough to sufficiently brown the racks, 
and the initial high oven temperature over- 
cooked the meat. 

Slow Start 

Searing followed by roasting was a no-go. How 
about the reverse? I placed the seasoned racks in 
a 250-degree oven and let them roast gently until 
they reached 120 degrees, or just shy of medium- 
rare. There were a couple of possible approaches for 
browning the exterior in the oven: Crank the heat 
as high as it would go or enlist the broiler. I tried 
both. The broiler browned the fat cap more quickly 
than the hot oven, so the rack overcooked less. But 
it still overcooked. Perhaps a skillet was the way to 
go after all. 

I slow-roasted two more racks, this time pulling 
them from the oven when they were somewhat 
underdone. I then seared the fat caps one at a time 
in a hot skillet. To my surprise, each rack browned in 
less than 2 minutes. When I cut into the meat, I was 
again surprised, this time by how uniformly rare it 
was. The explanation was simple. I had assumed that 
the racks would require a substantial amount of time 
to brown and would therefore finish cooking in the 
skillet. But the browning happened so fast — there 
wasn’t even time for the stovetop to get messy — that 
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